40    THE AGE OF THE GREAT DEPRESSION

soon as the truck pulled away from the pile, all of them
started digging with sticks, some with their hands, grabbing
bits of food and vegetables/'

Upon a minority the worries and struggles of the De-
pression bore with intolerable effect. The annual rate of in-
crease in admissions to state hospitals for the insane between
1930 and 1932 rose to almost triple that from 1922 to
1930. Inability to take care of mental cases in private homes
or private hospitals must, of course, have contributed largely
to this growth. But the number of insane per hundred thou-
sand population in New York state registered an abrupt
jump in 1932-1933.*

An expected sensational increase in the suicide rate follow-
ing the stock-market crash was not, however, borne out by
the facts. In October and November, 1929, New York City
reported only 219 suicides, as against 223 for the correspond-
ing period in 1928; but the annual national rate, of 14 per
hundred thousand in 1929, rose steadily to a record high of
17.4 in 1932, then gradually ebbed to 14.2 in 1936.

It was apparent that men felt the brunt of economic fail-
ure much more than did their wives, that suicide predomi-
nated at both extremes of the financial scale but especially the
upper, and that change from high to low estate provoked
self-destruction more often than did poverty in itself. As a
final index of desperation, it might be remarked that the
number of deaths necessitating burial at public expense dou-
bled in 1931 over 1929, to reach a ratio of about one in ten,
while in rural districts the number of homemade coffins in-
creased.

* C. 4. Enzler, Some Socle. Aspects or the Depression (Wash., 1939), 171.
In harmony with previous years, a slow steady increase took place from 439.2
insane per hundred thousand in 1929 to 447.6 in 1931, thence a sudden rise
to 458.3 in 1932, and 472.3 in 1933. The next year showed a slight loss in
rate of acceleration, but a general increase continued through the decade. World
Almanac for 1943, 883.